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PROLOGUE 


On Having Flown Where Eagles Fly 


“Lord lift me up where I belong 
Where eagles fly to the mountains high... “ 


From 1989 - 1991, I scratched about in the Eagle Barnyard, across 
the tracks from those two big ACC U’s. Not once did it cross my mind that 
I was getting anything less than the quality education that befits an Eagle. 
Many, including those of us with African descent, have found occasion to 
cast aspersions upon Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs). 
Ah well, perhaps we tend to shake our heads and decry ourselves as did that 
famous Eagle professor, Zora Neale Hurston, who spoof in her writing of 
“My People! My People!” (Dust Tracks on the Road). Well, let me say, for 
my own individual accounting, I have been affiliated with a CIAA institu- 
tion as a student, staff or honorary member, in some way for more than half 
of my 42 years! Need I mention that my preparation in these august halls of 
intellect has netted me three separate competitive graduate-level fellow- 
ships at major Historically White Colleges and Universities (HWCUs), one 
of which is a Big Ten University from which I anticipate claiming my PhD 
this summer? Furthermore, at least two of my classmates from the handful 
of us who set our as English majors in 1989, have succeeded in doctoral 
studies at Michigan State and Syracuse. Am I proud of them? You’re 
damned skippy! Do I feel a sense of arrogance at being where I am today? 
Perhaps, but then I have set my course over the last five 
years to bring honor to the name of “Eagle.” It’s been tough, but why do you 
think that tough old Eagle isn’t the bird that we eat with stuffing on 
Thanksgiving Day? 

And speaking of honor—my hat is off to a wonderful Eagle 
professor, Emest Mason, who soars high above earthly Eagles. I was 
shocked and saddened to hear of Dr. Mason’s untimely death this past year. 
He sat on my Masters defense committee along with Dr. Patsy Perry and Dr. 
John Sekora. As nervous and frightened as I was at having to defend 18 
months of hard time in the library and as much time of intense intellectual 
activity in night and weekend classes, I was comforted by Dr. Mason’s 
positive comments on my thesis and his reassuring demeanor during my oral 
examination. 

As Chair of the English Department, Dr. Patsy Perry was warm and 
friendly, but ever exacting and quite strict in herdemands of us for scholastic 
excellence. Her advice to me as I departed Central was that I remain a 
literature major and “stretch” my mind. Indeed, that was some of the best 
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and most worthy advice as the rigors of doctoral study have required much 
mental stretching and flexing. 

My steadfast mentor and constant advisor while I matriculated at 
Central, and even since I have progressed through two different HWCUs, 
Dr. John Sekora made me laugh, cry, labor in literary thoughts, and believe 
that I was “‘as good as” or better than, some of his students who had gone 
before me. For two years of Saturday mornings, I listened to his witty and 
often cynical discussions of everything from Jay Gatsby and Hemingway’s 
characters to Jesse Helms and right wing liberals. Because he insisted upon 
our doing serious research, Dr. Sekora took us to UNC’s Davis Graduate 
Library so we had access to materials in addition to the sometimes slim 
resources at Shepard Library. 

Here, I’d like to interject an admonishment to those ignorant people 
who do not have true Eagle souls, those vandals who rip pages out of the 
valuable reference books and Black History material that often cannot be 
found elsewhere. Copy machines abound in the study areas, yet I was often 
frustrated to find the pages that I sorely needed had been ripped maliciously 
from the book. And even worse, after spending hours looking for texts, I 
frequently found that some terrible person had stolen the precious book 
never to return it. What a total lack of disdain for the purpose of the place 
that people such as Eagle founder Dr. Shepard gave up so much to make 
available to us! 

I do not mean to slight my other excellent professors in the English 
Department, nor to let pass unnoticed that the professors who trained us in 
the Education Department were just as excellent. Dr. Janice Harper, Dr. 
Pamela George, Dr. Thomas Scheft, and Dr. Linda Hubbard set standards 
that enabled me to meet the North Carolina Public Schools certification 
requirements, and they also prepared me to enter my own classroom 
as a graduate teaching associate with calm reassurance that my pedagogy 1s 
sound. 

Thanks to all of the great Eagles who befriended me and gave me 
a sense that home is not just where the heart is . . . it’s where the intellect 
prepares to soar. Thanks to my “Li’l Bro’, Victor Blue—you follow the 
footsteps that I set out in only to have me track back into yours. Fly high 
Eagle and exact Eagleworthy standards in all you do. It is the legacy of the 
HBCU and the rightful due of an EAGLE! 
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20/20 Vision 


Naa' ila Asheed 


You have eyes and can’t see a damn thing 
You prefer to sit in a dark room 

Because it is safe 

When it hits you, 

You can say 

You did not see it coming: It was dark 
You feed off the knowledge of others 

So you can say 

You did not say it 

And you don’t have to search for the truth 
You just gather lies to disperse 

To keep others in the dark 

I see you as you eloquently repeat 

Stolen ideologies of others 

And don’t have any idea 

What you’ re talking about 

I look at you 

You are so blind 

You don’t even see 

I am not listening 
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Dat Man 


Naa' ila Asheed 


Look at him 

Girl, I love dat man 

He takes care of me and mine 

“Cause he knows it is his too 

I heard you saying your light bill needs to be paid 

Go flick the switch on in my house and see what happens 
If the light ain’t on, Honey, the bulb has blown 

I love dat man 


I was stranded on the highway 
With a car that wouldn’t go no way 
He fixed it, girl 

He bought me a car 

I love dat man 


When my son needed clothes 

He took his last and went to the mall 
(without being told, girl) 

He had to borrow money for gas 

I love dat man 


When he was courtin’ me 

He came by as I cooked Sunday dinner 
He refused to eat 

“Girl,” he said 

“Your food is for you and yours.” 

I said to myself 

“Self, I got to make him mine.” 

I love dat man 


One day 

He came home and said 

“T have to get my house in order with God.” 

He started with himself 

He said 

“Sugar, I want you walkin’ ‘round Paradise with me.” 
I said 

‘“Mmmph! Dis man sho’ love me.” 

And I love dat man 
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To A Prospective Novelist (for Karen) 


Harold A. Beckles 


Ill need time to interpret your voice... 
To develop an ear for your tone... 
‘Cause there’s this cosmopolitan melody 
in your voice 

That traces meaning in library tomes, 
That outlines motive in diverse people, 
The way Sidney Bechet had 

ahm,... this urban facility 

For moving crosstown— 

“From cafe society uptown 

(said the Voice of America critic) 

To cafe society downtown’ — 

Blowing eclectic brilliance 

Through all wind- filled registers 

of his ebony-silver Chicago Bclarinet. 


So... why this metaphor linking cadence 

in your voice 

To Sidney’s sophistication with his B-flat reed, 
When jazz cognoscenti have popularly hailed 
His personal penchant for soprano sax? 
Well,... this specific figure 

Follows your voice’s ease of transposition 
Between the different entertainment spots 
That words, concepts, and rationale patronize. 
Yet, uppermost on my heart’s ledger- lines 

Is that rare feeling in your voice 

That I do not ever want to lose, 

The way taht tape I'd made 

Of a priceless V.O.A. braodcast 

Elucidating Bechet as clarinetist, 
disappeared. 
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Nurse Chang, The Rose 


Harold A. Beckles 


The Rose itself speaks 
symbolic’ ly -- ladies with 
lamps; breath of The Balm 


Haiku for Jose 


Harold A. Beckles 


I am no painter 
But facile poetry mutes 
The smile in your voice. 
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Me An' Mistress Blues 


Harold A. Beckles 


“When primitive or country blues did begin to be influenced by instru- 
ments, it was the guitar that had the most effect on the singers.” 
[ LeRoi Jones (now Imamu Amiri Baraka), in Blues People] 


Ev’ry mornin’’ ‘fore the crack 0’ dawn 

Mistress Blues fix coffee, pace my kitchen floor. 
Said each mornin’”’ ‘fore the crack 0’ dawn 
Blues pour coffee, pace my kitchen floor. 

Swear to God, if I finds a good woman, 

Blues won’t shack with me no ‘mo. 


Sippin’ ker brew early hours a bitter thang, 
Tho’ she’s a good cook nonetheless. 
Sippin’ her stuff early hours is soo-oo bitter, 
But she cooks good nonetheless. 

Most don’t know her secret ways; 

Times her jelly roll sets on the pantry shelf. 


Well, Mistress Blues lacks nat’ral affection, 
Tho’ her skin’s smoother’n a bottle-neck slide. 
Told y’alls she ain’t got no,... (hunh!)... 
But her skin’s smoother’n a worm-down slide. 
If I didn’t have my music, (awwh peoples), 
I'd crawl under a rock ‘n’ simply hide. 


Mistress Blues jus’ like a cracker captain, 
Yalls knows I done seven years on the chain. 
Well, her eyes ‘r’ cold like a cracker captain’s 
Tellin’ y’all ‘bout dem seven years .. . 
Swingin’ dat hammer, shufflin’ doubleshackled, 
Moanin’ an’ a-hummin’ to ease the pain. 


When I pick notes ‘n’ sing in the evenin’, 
Folks say I be losin’ part of my human self. 
When I sits on the porch ‘n’ play at night, 
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Me An' Mistress Blues (cont.) 


Harold A. Beckles 


Folks say I be losin’ part of my human self; 
Claims I’s the best from ‘round five counties, 
But her ways sho’ wearin’ down my health. 


Mistress Blues ain’t nao light-skinned creole, 

But she ain’t hardly black as me. 

Said she ain’t no Louisiana creole (awwh no, no, no), 
Tho’ few of y’alls be blue like me (ha, ha, haa!!)... 
(Looky here!) Her pappy’s from up in Oak Ridge* ; 
Her mama’s kinfolks, a mystery. 


Some nights watchin’ the moon thro’ a bluff 0’ pines, 

I reckons Blues ‘n’ me we’re quite a mess. 

Some nights watchin’ the moon thro’ dem lonesome pines, 
Figures Blues ‘n’ me, mebbe we’re quite a mess.. (hunh!) ... 
Got me worldly comforts to match any preacher man’s, 

But I runs around a whole lot le-e-e-ess . . . (yeah). 


(well, thank you, peoples. I thank you for your time.) 


* Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
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A Dream Deferred 


Victor E. Blue 


The idea that Black people can have unity is the most 
dangerous idea we’ ve ever let loose. 
BayardRustin 


The sons of slaves made a bold statement for change 
in this country in 1995. Black men, historically the most 
despised element in this society, staged what is probably the 
biggest demonstration ever in the capitol of the world’s most 
powerful nation. The catalyst of the event, despite media 
overplay, was not the Minister Louis Farrakhan of the Nation 
of Islam or deposed-NAACP leader Ben Chavis. The call 
for unity and atonement comes from the depths of the Afri- 
can spirit which has allowed us to survive 500 years of 
oppression. This shared experience of resistance evoked 
similar passions in the minds of Toussaint, Nat Turner, 
Sojourner Truth and countless others in our collective past. 
Let the Million Man March be a warning to those wise 
enough to discern the nurturing of a revolution: all is not 
well in America. 

The mainstream media, realizing that racial tensions 
are at a combustible level, have sought not to explore the 
roots of this problem. Their analyses have focused on 
Farrakhan’s leadership and a growing white discomfort with 
black self-empowerment. The New York Times led the 
charge with an editorial 17 October: 


The black men’s march in Washington was a blow to 
the American dream and goal of unity. It can turn out 
to be as demeaning and damaging as the civil rights 
movement was decent and hopeful. The sooner we 
see the damage, the greater the chance that it does not 
degenerate into the permanent disaster of racial sepa- 
ration — the dream and goal of the originator of the 


demonstration. 
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A Dream Deferred 


Victor E. Blue 


The Times, in this editorial from 18 October, also used 
Farrakhan as a sacrificial lamb to unify white Americans: 


At a time when white Americans can’t agree among 
ourselves on anything, here at last is one opinion that 
unites us all, liberal and conservative, Democrat and 
Republican, rich and poor: Louis Farrakhan is a hate- 
filled demagogue with a divisive, separatist ideology 
and an appalling record of racism, sexism, anti- 
Semitism and homophobia. 


The media, riding a wave of white anger, has projected the 
staples of American democracy — racism, sexism, anti- 
Semitism and homophobia — as the creation of Farrakhan 
and by association, black men. In the process, the media 
have missed the beginnings of the nation’s redemption. 

Instead, (white) America — through the mainstream 
media — has purged itself of any past wrongdoing by con- 
tinuing its finger-pointing antics at black men. This has been 
a critical theme in the nation’s history. As white men fash- 
ioned comfortable stereotypes of dumb and docile slaves to 
keep their minds at ease, the sons of Africa plotted, con- 
spired and rebelled against the peculiar system. Thousands 
of black men were brutally murdered and maimed within a 
century ago as white men projected the guilt for their sexual 
crimes against black women and nature onto black men in 
the form of lynching and castrations. 

White America should heed this reveille. How long 
did you think the sons of your former slaves would defer 
their dreams of freedom and equality. Were you listening to 
our Poet Laureate Langston Hughes when he asked you, 
“What happens to a dream deferred?” Your mass media 
have well documented its festering “like a sore.” Were you 
fooled because it has sagged “like a heavy load.” If you 
were paying attention on Oct. 16, you watched it explode. 
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blackdreams 


victor e. blue 


a tribute to sonja h. stone 


0. prologue 

good night! 

this is the saga of a people 

stuck in a Satisfied slumber 

asleep for a half a millennium while their sons and daughters 
brothers and sisters 

were stalked, shackled, 

sold. 


1. jubilee 

“thank you lawd! glo’ree hallelujah! 

Massa done set us free,” 

free from de lash dat keeps sores festerin’ on me 

free from the king cotton: i picked bail after bail on bent knees 
free to find my wife and fam’lee 

and start life anew in dis land of plenty. 


2. forty acres and a mule 

“all aboard! this train is leaving’ for memphis, tennessee. 
yes’suh, no suh, is der anyting i can git for you, suh?” 

i’m going to find my place 

make you see i am somebody. 

see, i gots me a good job working days and nights for weeks 
could’a been a father to my own chill’un 

or started my Own comp’nee... 


us Cullid folks gots to learn to stay in our place 
or hang like rotten fruit from da mourning tree. 


3. the wandering 

swing low 

sweet cadillac of justice 

carry me to a new nei ghborhood, far 
from crime and drugs 

wash me 

whiter than snow. 


di 
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whitenightmar @ (inspired by nat turner) 


victor e. blue 


shhhh! 

you already woke los angeles 

can’t you see we’re all trying to get along 
whites, (slanty-eyes, wetbacks and niggers)... 
hmmmm... 

excuse me 

korean, mexican and african 

americans all 

living in a racial tapestry, 

the fabric of this fine country. 

now be quiet before you wake detroit. 

hush now, i think i hear rumblings form milwuakee 
or is that tampa 

maybe chicago 

even the hungry jungle bunnies in somalia 

and the voodoo shrines in haiti are getting restless 
time for another dose of affirmative action: 
pussy 

welfare, 

crack, 

nighttrain, 

AZT, 

basketball, 

jesus, 

justice, 


just us. 
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AMERICAN DIALOGUE as heard by victor e. blue 


for Michael James and Jackie Burden—residents of Fayetteville, NC, 


brutally murdered by two white American soldiers December 7, 1995, for 


being black. 


this is my country too 
worked hard enough to 
claim ownership 


fought for their independence 


as mine was denied 


believe(d) in truth, righteousness 


justice will prevail 


red is for the blood of our people 


coursing through the land. 


white still rules 
this is America 


you know. 


{shoot those worthless niggers 
give me the gun 

shoot the bitch first 

poof. 


black bitch dropped like a bag 
of trash 


damn, we should have fucked 
her first 


shoot the black buck right 
between those old big white 
coon eyes 


kabooo000000000000m! 


look at him begging and 
squirming in his own pool of 
blood 


DROWN, NIGGER 


bwa-dop...bwa...bwa... 
urrh 


NIGGER DIE!) 
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IMITATION 


Korie K. Burrow 


You call yourself a BLACK WOMAN 
yet you hide 

in blonde hair 

and blue contacts... 


You're scared of your natural kinks 
SO 

you dye your hair 

with chemicals... 


You justify it by saying, 

Oh, it’s just a fashion statement 
or 

My hair is more manageable 
this way... 


You sneer at Amy, Susie, and Katie 
about their small butts 
and thin lips... 


Yet you’re at the same gym 

every weekend, complaining about your weight 
and 

making appointments to see doctors 

about your face changing. 


You call yourself a Black woman 


Dut te ally eae 


you’re just an imitation of what one used to be! 
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Dear Sista: 
Love Yourself 


A. Denise Chisolm 


Now when it came down to relationships 

Honey, this girl was a trip 

She was never one for faithfulness 

Child, her full figured curves and ample hips 

Made it hard for anyone to resist 

Her sweet brown suga’' skin 

Pleasingly plump ruby red lips 

The seductive shimmering brown in her eye 

Her uniquely crafted frame which screamed a whispering: 
I’m shy 

Sweetie, it called to many, and she answered the call 

Saying: let yourself go honey, this love ts for all. 

Never mind all that talk about honesty and respect; 

you cain't give what you never get. 

So hold on tight daddy, she says, 

As her full lips stretched into a thin crooked smile. 

Tonite is the nite. 

Cause I ain't found a brother yet who can love me right. 

_.. Now don't you go spreadin’ this woman's business 

Cause you know her well 

Perhaps a glimpse in the mirror 


can surely tell. 
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I Cain't Run No More 


That day stains my 
memory. It was a sweltering 
Sunday afternoon. I was sitting in 
church watching all the women fan 
their sweaty brows, while Brother 
Thomas, in a noisy fashion, 
professed his new found faith in 
God; once again, conveniently 
around the same time the collec- 
tion plate was being passed down 
his row. I found myself tuning in 
and out of his sermon. I recall 
Reverend Harper closing with a 
message to the congregation, 
"Seek ye first the kingdom of the 
Lord and be freed from the decep- 
tive chains of temptation, for he 
who believeth shall be saved.” 
Wooh, and it was over. 

Outta that hot place we 
went and into the dirty streets of 
Bethel. Me and moma walked 
swiftly, homeward bound. Every- 
thing went as usual for Sunday; 
while moma put the finishing 
touches on Sunday dinner, I ran 
down the road to Miller’s Grocery 
to stock up for the week. 

“You git what I tol’ you ta 
git, and you come straight back,” 
moma said. "Dem bad folks,” as 
she called them, might snatch me 
or have me doing things I ain’t got 
no business doing. I always 
listened to moma, ‘cept about that 
matter. I enjoyed taking my time 
at Miller’s Grocery, cuz I knew 
George Paul would be coming in 
‘round same time I was. He was a 
tall brown skinned boy with a 
small cut just above his left eye, 
probably from a fight he had round 


four months ago with a kid named 
Stevie, from the bad part of town. 
I don’t know, something about GP 
made me feel all warm inside. I 
guess it was the way he said, “Hey 
Ellen, you sho look pretty today, 
maybe when you git a lil older me 
and you can paint the town 

red.” That sweet grin made me 
want to paint the town red, blue, 
purple, or whatever George Paul’s 
favorite color was. I liked dat 
boy. 

Sure enough when I got 
there, there he was. He began “Hi 
Ellen,” and I melted. 

“Hey George,” I whis- 
pered in a sultry tone as he took 
my basket and helped me collect 
what moma asked for. He seemed 
a little more anxious than usual 
that day. 

"What’ll you say we go 
out for a walk around 10:30 
tonight?” he said. 

"Ten thirty,” I exclaimed. 
“George Paul, don’t you think 
that’s a lil’ too late for walkin?” 

"What’s the matter, you 
scared? Huh, yomoma won’t let 
you go?” 

“No, I can go,” I replied 
angrily. ““Meet me here at 10:30!” 

So it was settled. I had to 
find a way to get outta the house to 
meet him. The whole way home 
I pondered on how I was gonna 
escape. I couldn’t very well ask 
moma, she would think I was 
crazy. Why she detested the very 
sight of George Paul. He was 18 
and I was 12; he hung out in the 
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Streets, and had been in trouble 
with the law before. There were to 
be no dealings between me and his 
kind. In other words, I was going 
to have to sneak out. 

Moma went to bed ‘round 
ten o’clock that night, and I paced 
back and forth past her door for 
fifteen minutes to make sure she 
was asleep. Once I figured out she 
was in her deep, coma-like mode, 

I quietly scooted out my bedroom 
window that I propped open with a 
lil’ red book Ms. Parsons gave me 
in the third grade. THE LITTLE 
RED ENGINE THAT COULD 
unlocked more for me than just my 
bedroom window that night, it was 
also my key to a secret engage- 
ment with the one boy that I truly 
loved. 

I ran as fast as I could to 
meet George that night. He was 
there, looking as fine as usual, and 
grinning from ear to ear: "I thought 
you was gon stand me up Miss 
Ellen.” 

"T tol you I was coming,” I 
answered breathlessly. 

We walked for half an 
hour or so, holin’ hands and talkin. 
While I was nervously kicking 
pebbles that cluttered the streets 
into the grass, George Paul sud- 
denly stopped in mid stride and 
kissed me right on the lips. 

"T ain’t never kissed no 
body,” I confessed. We sat by a 
huge oak in front of the church. 
was feeling all warm inside and 
snuggled close to him, allowing his 
strong hands to stroke my face and 
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hair as he kissed me over and over 
again. This was surely going to be 
a night to remember, I thought to 
myself. But soon his hands 
wandered from my face to my 
breast and eventually between my 
pants as he reached for my 
underpants and 

stroked me inside. 

“Um, no, I gotta go,” I 
whispered innocently. It felt nice at 
first, but I didn’t want to go farther 
than a kiss cause I knew the other 
stuff was wrong, and I just wasn’t 
ready for all that. I tried to move 
his hand, but he didn’t pay me no 
mind. He just kept right on, each 
moment his hands growing more 
and more intense, as was my fear. 

"You're hurting me; stop, I 
gotta go!” I yelled. Our eyes met, 
and the look on his face put chills 
down my spine. I didn’t say a 
word. His grip grew stronger, and 
I couldn’t move or make a sound. 
He moved on top of me like a mad 
man; I just laid there and cried. 
When he was finished, he got up 
and left, without looking at me or 
saying a word. 

Accepting fault, and afraid 
of what people might say, I vowed 
to keep that night a secret for the 
rest of my life. Hurt, ashamed, 
bloody, and confused, I ran home 
as fast as I could and climbed back 
into my window with tears stream- 
ing down my face. I tried to 
forget that night. But today I am a 
grown woman unable to love and 
trust anyone, even myself, and 
moma I cain’t run no more. 


EE ————————— 
by A. Denise Chisolm 
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Black and White Blues 


A. Denise Chisolm 


Ain't nobody told me 

Not a word, whisper, hint, or clue 

That life for me would be nothin’ 

But black and white blues 

Moma said: "Girl, you can do anythang if you jus try, 
Bullshit moma, have you seen me fly? 

I cain't blow an angel's horn 

Or battle temptation and throw it in the devil's face 

I cain't dig up the dead and grant them life again 

In this awful place. 

Cain't make a star and ride it into the sky 

Even though I tried and tried and tried 

Ain't nobody told me 

No card, letter, or even a call 

Damn them, one and all 

I cain't do nuthin no body else cain't do 

Cept have a fatal case of the re-rant, played out, already done 


black and white blues. 
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A Prayer for Troubled Times 
Culver Clark 


Our Father who is in heaven 
time and time again 
Gracious Lord... 
Forgiving Lord ... 
save me from my sins 
Thy kingdom come... 
Thy will be done... 
Lord please let me in 
on earth as itis in heaven... 
give me this day my daily bread... 
relieve my stress and lay down my head 
lead me not into temptation ... 
and deliver me from evil... 
Lord I ask you one more time please deliver my people 
for thine is the kingdom... 
and the power... 


hour after hour for ever and ever 
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News At 10 P.M. 


Culver 


News flash! 

Legalized! 

Memorized! 

Socialized! 

Galvanized! 

LIES! 

LIES! 

LIES! 

Once again 

it is the news at six and ten 
featuring: 

O.J. 

Heidi Flice 

and that Dahmer guy who 

ate those people 

and was found dead in the pen 
SOOOOOOOOOOOO! 

who gives a damn 

when here I am 

in the ghetto 

living in poverty 

and it bothers me 

to see the news 

cause they pick and choose 
partial information 

then give a partial presentation 
and not the whole story 

all in the name of glory 

or should I say to glorify a crooked nation 
and it is on all of the stations 
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News At 10 P.M. 
Calver Clark 


so don’t change the channel 

just turn the shit off and don’t believe 

because their job is not to tell the truth, their job is to sell 
papers even if they must deceive. 

So since people who live in different places 

have no faces 

we look to the past to find the traces 

and to bring together the races 

as one nation under a groove 


united we stand 


together we move 

while they keep changing 
and rearranging 

who they are 

what they are 

where they stand 

all in order to be named the head of a dying lamb 
and it is with dissatisfaction 
that we watch these actions 
demanding the truth 

not an imaginary prize 

we want the truth or your life 
But no more! 

No more! 

NO MORE LIES 
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Ghetto Life... (These are a few of my favorite things) 
Culver Clark 


Dead bodies in ditches 

Impala’s with switches 

Pistol packing gangsters with trigger fingers and itches 
Yes these are the things that ghetto life can and will bring 
and these are a few of my favorite things 

Fat leather coats 

and those who slit throats 

While drug trafficking congressmen cruise on their boats 
Yes these are the things that ghetto life can and will bring 
and these are a few of my favorite things 

Crap games in the streets 

Expensive cars with fat beats 

and getting stuck up for the shoes on your feet 

Yes these are the things that ghetto life can and will bring 
and these are a few of my favorite things 

Pimps and whores 

Drug deals behind doors 

and the blood of dead people spread across floors 

Yes these are the things that ghetto life brings 

and these are a few of my favorite things 
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““Why are we even considering 
opening the gifts now? You are 
supposed to open all gifts on 
Christmas morning. That’s the 
way it’s suppose to be.” 


TWAS THE 
NIGHT 


Little D always wanted every- 
thing to be perfect. All aspects of 
her life were to follow a certain 
form and pattern. When she was a 
little girl, she would not fall asleep 
unless she knew positively that her 
room was in perfect order. When 
she grew older, going to school 
would be impossible unless her 
entire body and attire jelled in 
perfect cohesion. By the time 
Little D tumed seventeen, she had 
her entire life mapped out; and at 


Why don’t you introduce me to 


23 she had hardly missed a beat. 
This obsession with complete and 
total order within the world around 
her created a slight tension be- 
tween D and the other members of 
her family, which explains why the 
Hensons merge for only one 
holiday a year. 

“Why don’t you lighten up a 
little Deneka,” barked her younger 
brother Gene. “I say, if it feels 
good do it.” 

“That brilliant ideology has 
taken you far now hasn’t it,”’ 
replied Little D in a sarcastic tone. 
“What are you at Footaction now, 


head manager in charge of socks. 
You should travel around the 
country and give that message to 
some elementary kids.” 

“Some of us aren’t able to 
assimilate into white america as 
easily as others. Why don’t you 
introduce me to some of your 
cracker friends. Between you and 
your husband, I could be making 
50 grand a year in no time.” 

“Assimilate? Kind of a big 
word for you dimwit. What did 
you do, accidentally watch a little 
bit of 60 Minutes on your way to 
ESPN? 

“Alright you two, knock it off,” 
said Gene and Little D’s mother 
Mrs. Henson. “Can’t we get 
through one Christmas without you 
fighting.” 

“I’m sorry mother,” said Gene 
in an insincere tone. “All ’m 
saying is that we need to try 
something different around here 
for a change. It seems as though 


some of your cracker friends. 


everything stays the same around 
this house. We never do anything 
different. 

“The reason everything seems 
like it stays the same to your sorry 
ass is because you never do 
anything different!’ snapped Little 
D. “I can’t believe mom and dad 
haven’t thrown your tired, sleeping 
all day, no car, life, or future lazy- 
ass out of this house by now!” 

By all accounts, Gene was 
the absolute opposite of Little D. 
Where D stressed order, Gene was 
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out of order. Little D mapped out 
her life by seventeen, Gene threw 
up seventeen times on his seven- 
teenth birthday. Little D graduated 
Magna Cum Laude from Duke 
University, Gene graduated thank 
you lordy from high school. 

Gifted with his father’s slim, six- 
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white man and moving to Califor- 
nia.. Actually D’s husband was 
only half-white, but Gene consid- 
ered anyone lighter than the palm 
of his hand to be white, no matter 
what. 


“Well you must be using the 


ActuallyD s husband was anly half—white, but Gene considered 
anyone lighter than the palm of his hand to be white... 


foot four inch frame, Gene had a 
chance to follow his sister’s road 
to college and success, but a huge 
road block in the form of a 500 
SAT score closed that avenue for 
good. Gene spends most of his 
time supplementing his income 
from Footaction by selling mari- 
juana around his neighborhood. 

“You come around here once a 
year preaching that same ole’ lame 
ass line,” Gene replied. “You 
don’t have the right to say shit to 
me or anybody else in this house. 
The fact of the matter is that I’m 
doing alright for myself, ain’t that 
right mom. 

“He is really trying hard D,” 
mouthed Mrs. Henson. 

“Yea, you see. Anyway, 
success is measured by personal 
happiness, and not by what other 
people think about you. So why 
don’t you stop your ‘I care about 
what happens around here attitude 
and take your boney ass back to 
ole Jim Bob and your perfect 
malibu-Barbie world.’” 

Of all the vicious names that 
Gene covered D with over the 
years, she hated this one the most. 
Every year Gene found a way to 
subtly attack D for marrying a 


metric system to measure your 
success, cause from where I’m 
standing you are a grade A bum.” 

“Alright D, that’s quite 
enough,” said Mrs. Henson with 
just a hint of irritation. “Honestly, 
I don’t know where you get your 
attitude from.” 

“He get’s it from his Grand- 
mother,” snickered Mr. Henson, 
who has gone unnoticed for most 
of the evening. 

“Don’t start on Mama again,” 
said Mrs. Henson. “You know 
how voices travel through these air 
vents.” 

“They would have to be travel- 
ing with microphones on them for 
your mother to hear,” said Mr. 
Henson in a muffled voice. 
“‘Where is dear ole granny any- 
way?” 

““She’s upstairs resting, so I 
would appreciate it if you two 
would stop fighting for once. I 
really don’t know how this family 
stays together.” 

“You’re right Mama,” said 
Little D. “Considering that I’m 
being insulted by a man with the 
mental capacity of a wet block of 
cheese, I shouldn’t let it influence 
me so much.” 
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“Yea, whatever,” said Gene 
waving his hand taking out a pack 
of cigarettes. 

The yelling between Little 
D and Gene clouded the sound of 
short, quick tapping coming from 
upstairs. Mrs. Henson finally 
picked up on the noise after the 
fighting died down, so she walked 
up the shadowy staircase to find 
the source. It was the front door. 
She peered outside the small 
curtains on the door and saw a tall, 
skinny, homely-looking black man 
standing at the door. She opened 
the door and immediately looked 
down to see if the screen door was 
locked. Seeing that it was, she 
then asked the man... 

“Can I help you with some- 
thing?” 

The glassy-eyed man 
stood motionless for a few sec- 
onds, contemplating the question. 
He looked about his surroundings 
a few times, patted his soiled 
brown pants down twice, then 
answered. 

“Uh, yea. I have sort of a 
problem. See I just left my job at 
the uh, gas station about two miles 
from here. I know this sounds 
stupid, but I locked my car and 
house keys in the garage. Damn 
the luck. I just want to know if I 
can use ten dollars to catch a cab 
back up there. I know this sounds 
crazy, but its true. I live up the 
street. I moved there about three 
years ago. Tonya Peters lives right 
across the street from you. I know 
I look like a bum; I just need 
someone to trust me. Please.” 

Mrs. Henson looked at the 
shivering young man and said 


hesitantly, “Could you hold on for 
one minute.” 

Quietly shutting the door, 
Mrs. Henson slowly walked back 
down the stairs to her family. 

“Where did you go mom,” said 
Gene. 

“There is a man at the door.” 

“What?” said Little D. 

“There is a man at the front 
door. He wants to know if he can 
use ten dollars. He said that he 
locked his car and house keys in 
the booth at his job at the gas 
station and he needs to catch a cab 
back.” 

The entire room became 
still. 

“Help him,” said Little D with 
enthusiasm. 

“Now before you jump into 
your “Let’s help the less fortunate 
routine,’ I don’t think we should 
give this dude shit,” Gene an- 
swered quickly. “It’s 1:30 in the 
morning for Christ’s sake!” 

Mrs. Henson, ringing her hands, 
whimpered in a frantic tone 
“Could at least one of you men go 
upstairs so he knows that there is a 
male in the house!” 

“T’ll go,” said Gene, noticing 
that his father has been completely 
motionless since Mrs. Henson first 
came downstairs. 

“T want to see what this guy looks 
like anyway.” 

“Why don’t you go upstairs and 
give that poor man the money,” 
said D. “He could be telling the 
truth. What’s ten dollars anyway? 
He could be an angel sent by God 
to test our good will. It is Christ- 
mas you know.” 

“Maybe D is right,” said Mrs. 
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Henson. “He did say that he lives 
down the street. And he knows 
Tanya.” 

As Mrs. Henson reached 
into her pocket, Gene stumbled 
down the stairs. 

“That dingy bastard is feenin’ 
for a rock. He don’t want no damn 
cab fair, he’s trying to get high.” 

““How do you know,” said D. 
“Mama Said he lives in the neigh- 
borhood, and he knows Tanya.” 

“Tanya? Oh that changes 
everything.” 

““What do you mean Gene?”’ 
said Mrs. Henson 

“Now I’m positive that sorry 
motherfucker is a damn base 
head.” 

“How can you be so sure,” said 
Mrs. Henson. 

“Mama don’t you remember 
Tanya? Her parents threw her out 
of that house after her drug dealer 
boyfriend tied them up and pistol 
whipped the hell out of them; all 
because he thought she stole some 
of their shit. Tanya ain’t been in 
that house for four years. I can’t 
believe you even opened the door. 
You could have been killed.” 

This bit of new informa- 
tion didn’t change Deneka’s 
opinion in the least. 

“Well, I still think he could be 
telling the truth,” said Deneka with 
fleeting hope. 

“You know, for someone who 
_ thinks they’re so smart, you sure 
are pretty damn gullible,” Gene 
said with a small grin. “I mean 
think about it for a second genius. 
This guy comes to our door at 1:30 
in the moming talkin about he 
needs money for a cab to get back 
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to his job because he locked his 
keys in the booth. First of all, how 
the fuck did he get here? I mean if 
his job is close enough to walk 
here, why the hell can’t he walk 
back! If he lives in the neighbor- 
hood, why doesn’t he just break 
into his house and get his car and 
keys in the moming. Which brings 
me to my next point. That guy 
looks pretty young, so I figure if he 
lives in this neighboorhood, he has 
to be living with someone. Are 
you going to sit there and tell me 
that this guy has nobody in the 
world to call but us. I seriously 
doubt it. That brother’s story has 
more holes in it than a slice of 
swiss cheese at a shooting range.” 


This was a new experience 
for Deneka. She had never actu- 
ally thought that her brother might 
actually have a brain. This devel- 
opment was destroying the clear, 
orderly patters that make up her 
world. She realized that Gene 
might actually be right for once, 
but she forced herself into believ- 
ing otherwise. 

“Look, all I’m saying is that 
this man could be telling the 
truth,” she said with genuine 
sincerity. 

“T’m telling you Deneka, I 
know this area. I see pipeheads 
like him on the regular. That dude 
sniffed about 30 times while I was 
upstairs; He’s a fucking crackhead, 
point blank.” 

“It’s 10 degrees out there. I'd 
be snuffling too if I was waiting an 
hour for one of you to open the 


door.” 
“IT know you have been out in 
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your little dream world for a while, 
so I’m gonna let you know some- 
thing. This area has gotten pretty 
bad over the past few years. You 
simply do not open doors to 
motherfuckers at 1:30 in the 
moming.” 

“Tf you had faith you wouldn’t 
have to worry about anything.” 

“Faith, please.” 

“Ts everything alright down 
there,” chirped a soft voice from 
above. 

“Yes mother,” said Mrs. 
Henson. 

“Do you need me to come 
down there?” 

“No, No mother, everything is 
alright. Please go back to bed.” 

“Ok, call me if you need me.” 

“My faith is strong,"said Little 
D quickly. That’s all you need in 
this world. If you have it, fear is 
reduced to ashes. 

For some reason unbeknownst to 
him, Gene failed to grasp the 
concept of religion and faith. He 
believed in God, but that’s about 
as far as things went. Unless it 
was visible, Gene failed to ac- 
knowledge its existence. 

“Faith,” he replied. “Let me 
tell you about faith. If I’m ever 
thrown into a big hole full of lions 
by a bunch of old crackers wearing 
bed sheets and cabbage around 
their heads, I'll think about faith. 
But you see, God also gave us a 
little something called common 
sense to go along with that faith. 
Common sense is the force that 
stops us from opening the door at 
two o’clock in the morning to fools 
that look like they just stepped out 
of a bowl of honey-glazed shit.” 
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“Tt doesn’t matter,” D said. 
‘““When it’s your time to go, it’s 
your time to go. Period. Though I 
walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I shall fear no 
evil.” 

“Well this ain’t no valley, and 
around here you gotta stay on your 
toes. Look, I say I grab one of 
these fire wood logs and crack... 

The sound of a door 
slowly opening froze the room. 
Everyone looked at each other to 
make sure no one left. All there. 
They remained steady, and at one 
single moment silently called out 
the same name. One behind the 
other, Gene, Little D, and Mrs. and 
Mr. Henson crept up the stairs. As 
they peered out towards the front 
door, they saw a small, grey-haired 
woman wearing a tattered pair of 
house shoes and a long flowered 
robe. No one bothered to move. 

“Excuse me sonny,” said 
Granny Low in a creaky voice, 
“why are you standing at my 
door?” 

“Look Ma’am. All I want is ten 
dollars to catch a cab. I left my 
keys at work. Can you give me 
something, anything!” 

“Sure, let me see what I have.” 

The dignified old woman 
stood back, reached into her 65- 
year-old bosom and pulled out a 
silver-plated 32 caliber revolver. 
The young man’s eyes blew up 
like a deer caught in a car’s 
headlights. 

“Now boy, I’m only gonna tell 
you this once. I don’t know what 
the hell you lost, but it ain’t here. 
It’s two in the morning; now what 
you need to do is break into your 


nice house down the street like any 
other self-respecting burglar would 
do. It’s late so if anyone sees you 
they’ll figure your a burglar and go 
back to sleep. Sort this thing out 
tomorrow moming. If you stay on 
this porch a minute longer, you’ll 
be posing for some pictures you'll 
never see. Really I’m doing this 
for your own good. This is a bad 
area. Someone else would have 
shot you simply for ringing their 
doorbell this early. Now you ain’t 
got to go home, but got to get the 
hell out of here. Now please be on 
your way, and have a merry, 
merry, Christmas. Bye-Bye.” 

The shivering young man 
quickly pulled up his collar and 
jogged down the street. The tired 
old woman quietly shut the door, 
looked down at her family lined up 
at the stairs, shook her head and 
slowly went back to her room. 

Gene, smiling, yelled up the 
stairs, “Low Dog in the house! Ha 
Lass 

“Will you stop encouraging 
her,” said Mrs. Henson. 

“Thanks Lauren, said Mr. 
Henson, “but you know we could 
have handled it.”’ 

“Yes, Yes. Could you all keep 
it quiet down there. You know I 
need my rest.” 

“We'll try,” they all said at 
once. 
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Intrigue 


Michael T. Cromartie 


Stolen 
Cheated 
Burned 
mistreated 
Lynched. 


Did it end? 

Or like a chameleon 
Take a new face? 

Are you now content 
With your place? 
Exactly how far 

Have you come? 
Nearly one million 

Of us imprisoned 
Prisons still building 
Soon, there will be 
Plenty for us all. 

Why hate or hustle? 
Be a husband at home. 
Why plant seeds 

Only to abandon your fruit? 
Plow your own fields 
And reap the benefits 
Of your crops. 


ay 
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Poisoned Portrayal 


Michael T. Cromartie 


Intelligent certainly, intimidated never 
My triumphs have proven that I am most clever. 
Aware that I was the other's possession 


Belittled and stricken by his oppression 
Leaving my people despaired with depression 
Attitude, can you blame me? 

Critical, you surely can be 

Killer, I am not nor rapist or thief. 


Medians influence this belief 
Articles in a paper or 
News on TV 


Portray someone else 

But never shows me 

Never truth before the nation's eyes 
But something else to generalize 


I could be writing or reading, 
My mind, enhancing 

But I'd be portrayed 

In the street singing and dancing. 


I'll give a statement 

In perfect polished English 
But reported would be 

One who's less distinguished. 


I could give consultations 
Or make sick people well 
But the nation sees me 
Heading for my cell. 


Oh the pattern! 

It's as sharp as a knife 

I committed no crime 

But I'm imprisoned for life. 


Constantly thought of 
From what has been seen 
Is this my rightful portion 
Of the "American Dream?" 
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How Much Can You Take 


Alejandro Ellis 


He uses you for a punching bag and you wear the bruises well 
But because he says he “Loves You’, you refuse to tell. 
I keep remembering my very first bad dream 


The night I heard him beat you, the night I heard you scream. 


I couldn't forget that night, your screams kept playing in my head 
You my friend are lucky, other women have wound up dead. 

I remember knocking on your door, praying you would let me in 
You said everything was alright, and the beatingss happened again. 
How much can you take, when will the beatings stop 

When a minister is praying over you, and the dirt is about to be 
dropped? 


Everyday we have to live with the decisions we make 
So when it comes to your life, how much are you willing to take? 


Are you willing to throw your life away, are you willing to risk it all 
For a punk who shows his manhood by seeing how long it takes you to 
fall. 

And if you have children, then what will be your reply 

When they ask why is moma in the kitchen with an ice bag under her 
eye? 


How much are you willing to take before you realize he is just too 
rough. 

The first time he laid his hands on you, should have been enough. 
Their are some men who would gladly give you the world and take 
you anywhere you wanted to go 

With no strings attached, and no bruises for you to show. 

So the next time he is at your door, and its your life at stake 

Think about your last ass-whipping, and ask: 


““How much more can I take’? 
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Untitled 


Warren Greenfield 


No appreciation for the past, the blood, the sweat, 

the spirit of the slave. 

No dedication to your people, to the cause. 

The spirit of the slave died in vain. 

Why? Because of what you see today! 

Where are you? What have you done? What service do you provide 
to your people , to society? None! 

Is the dilemma too damn familiar that it cannot even be recognized? 
You betta recognize! 

Continuing to live life focusing less on the needs of many, 
but more on the needs of your own. 

You are part of the problem, not the solution, 

providing no answers to this dilemma that you and I live in. 
JUST TALKIN"! 

Lost in a vision, filled with false dreams, false hope, false aspirations, 
soon to find out that those dreams will be shattered one day 
with nothing to fall back on. 

Not able to fall back on your people or past. 

Little do you know 

You have no history, no place of identity. 

The color of your skin has no meaning; 

so who are you? 

Always complaining about the past, 

blaming the whiteface for obstacles that you must overcome. 
Excuses, excuses are what you bestow and 

Excuses are all you will provide. 

Excuses are all you are about, and 

Excuses are all you will amount too. 

No contribution necessary, no service need be required, 

this is your motto, and this is our result as a people. 

Look around! 

Look at the divisive lines between us, look at the choas. 

We are to blame (including you and me), 

not the whiteface which 

lurks in the shadows of our mistakes. 
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Open Me Up 


Ulysses Hicks 


Pretend I'm a gift 
Wrapped in beautiful decorative paper. 
Though I may be 
COLORFUL 
PAISLEY 
POKE-A-DOT 
STRIPED 
Your interest in me wanes not. 


You grasp me with inquiring fingers 
Curious to know my content. 
You don't discriminate against my wrappings. 
Your objective is to reveal my character. 


What am I inside? 
More than just a woman? 
More than just a man? 
More than just Black? 
More than just White? 


Well... 


You'll never know until you 
Open me up! 
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Africa 


Ann-Marie Nicholson 


I didn't ask to be brought here, 

so how can you ask me to leave? 
You stripped me of my past, 

and hung my brothers from trees. 
We lost our identity and no 

We're struggling to get it back 

If I could be any other color 

I'd still want to be black 

Africa is calling me, I long 

to go home 

You ask why I call it that 
because little I have known 
Through the spirits of my ancestors 
I have come to realize that 

We are great 

Africa has been robbed, brutalized 
and raped. 

But she'll shine again as I will too 
For everything you've destroyed 
Africa will undo 

Africa is calling me and 

I'm being asked to go home 

Oh I don't need directions 

I've already been shown 

I'm on my way to Africa and 

I ain't coming back 

Africa will shine once more 

I'l be proof of that. 
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A Chicana in Carolina 


Beverly Lopez Parra 


She looked at me 

up 

and down 

and could only spit out the words: 
what are you? 


I sat there stunned-not believing my ears... 
but I knew exactly what she meant . 


My skin is too dark to be white, 
to golden red to be mulatto 
and not black enough for her to understand. 


I’ve come from Aztian to look for my sister clan 
but I’ve not found her. 


This land has forgotten to see the warm tawny sunsets... 


I've come from Aztlan to look for my sister clan 
but I've not found her. 


This land has forgotten to see the warm tawny sunsets .. . 
its golden hues of dawn. 

Instead it only sees the white light of day and 

the black night. 


I've come as a foreign sunset 

and anew moming 

spread out like a multihued sarape; 
one they would use to cover all who 
are neither black 

nor white. 
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Redefinition: A New Kind of Tortilla 


Beverly Lopez Parra 


I don’t know why the tortillas 
I make 
come out all crooked. Jagged-edged 
squared or shaped 
like Texas. California. Utah 


But 
I am still 
determined to make 


perfectly round tortillas 


like my mom and grandma 
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African-American Sisterhood 


Camika Royal 


Never turning our backs on one another 

Not necessarily always getting along, 

But knowing the connection exists. 

Bearing the same history, the same ancestors, 
Having the same future. 

What happened to you happened to me 

And on. Sisterhood. 

Never treating each other despisingly 

Not necessarily always lovingly, 

But always having respect. 

Side by side, we reaped and sowed the earth. 
Side by side, we shall reap His rewards. 

What happens to you, happens to me. 

And on. Sisterhood. 

Now’s the time to teach our children 

This great virtue. 

Time to end the petty arguments 

Time to see 

We can’t accomplish, let alone survive without one another 
Your daughter’s contributions will be yours. 
Whether we fail or achieve, our fate will be met 
Together. 

What will happen to yours will happen to mine 
And on. Sisterhood! 
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My Men 


Camika Royal 


Stop alienating me. 

I love you. 

I’m telling you only because it seems like 
You don’t know. 

But maybe you do know, and somehow 
It’s not enough. 

You parade around so angry, 

Believing no one understands you. 

Your triumphs, your struggle, your life, 
You. 

But I do. 

Like a parent, I scold you only because 

I love you. 

I cannot stand idly by 

As you kill yourself, 

Endanger me, 

And hurt our children. 

You seem to have misplaced your priorities, 
And it may be that we could straighten them out 
Together. Your responsibility 

Lies with me and mine with you. 

We need each other. We need 

To communicate better. 

Give me some feedback 

That I may know 

How you hear me. 

So know that 

You have my support 

Because you do 

And know that 
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ARGUING 
INA 


BURNING HOUSE 


“If my people, which are called by my name, shall humble themselves, 
and pray, and seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways; then will 
I hear from heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will heal their land.” 


2 Chronicles 7:14 


As I was sitting on my 
couch one evening, I came across 
the television show, “Our Voices,” 
which is shown on the cable 
channel Black Entertainment 
Television. There were three men 
on the show that evening, all of 
whom I greatly admire: Benjamin 
Chavis, former executive director 
of the National Association of 
Colored People; Corel West, 
theologian, author, professor, and 
scholar; and Louis Farraakhan, the 
controversial leader of the Nation 
of Islam. They were discussing 
the upcoming “Million Man 
March,” which would be held 
October 16, 1995. It would be a 
day when black men from all over 
the United States could come 
together, without violence, and 
make a commitment to accept 
responsibility for themselves and 
the black community. It would be 
a day for black men to atone with 
God for their negligence of them- 
selves, their people, and their 
individual communities, no matter 
what faith they professed. I was 


overjoyed to see these three men 
together. I was proud and elated to 
know that three prominent African 
American men of two different 
faiths were mature enough to come 
together for a common goal. As it 
got closer to the march, I learned 
all these men were its composers 
but that Minister Farrakhan would 
be giving leadership to this event. 
My naivete led me to believe that 
with the present state of the black 
community, particularly black 
men, everyone would be as proud 
and elated as I was. 

I was terribly mistaken. 

The reasons behind the 
march are many: too much 
violence in the community, too 
many women defiling their 
bodiess, too many babies being 
born out of wedlock, too many 
children with absent fathers, too 
many black men in jail, too many 
black people selling drugs, too 
many black people on drugs, a 
complete erosion of moralss and 
values, and an ultimate disrespect 
for human life. How anyone could 


by CAMIKA ROYAL 


Oppose a motion to rectify these 
situations is beyond my compre- 
hension. Because Minister 
Farrakhan took the leadership in 
this march, because it was mostly 
the men standing on our comers 
who wear bow ties and sell bean 
pies and the Final Call giving the 
message about the march, it was 
rejected by many black leaders. 
The three main reasons why some 
black Christian ministers stood 
before their congregations and 
rejected the Million Man March — 
Farrakhan is the leader, and 


Two men ina 
burning house 
must not stop to 
argue. 

Ashanti proverb 


Farrakhan is a racist; Farrakhan is 
the leader, and Farrakhan is a 
Muslim; Farrakhan is the leader, 
and he is not a Christian — are all 
petty and appalling. 

As a result of these 
Christian ministers challenging the 
Million Man March, many black 
Christian men did not attend, 
including my father. They fool- 
ishly believed that any Christian 
attending the march was somehow 
showing infidelity to their faith 
and God. 

Because these men shut 
off their senses to the Million man 
March, they could not hear the 
message behind the march, they 
could not see that it was bigger 
than one man, and they could not 
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feel the necessity for this day. 
Because they rejected the march 
the instant they saw Farrakhan’s 
picture on the poster, the media 
was able to play on this contro- 
versy and create more division. 
What these men failed to realize 
is that when iegislation is passed, 
it does not affect only Black 
Christians or only Black Mus- 
lims, it affects Black people as a 
whole. 

Until African Americans 
learn to agree to disagree, we will 
find fault with one aanother over 
issues that neither side is willing 
to change. There is an Ashanti 
proverb which says, “Two men in 
a burning house must not stop to 
argue.” Right now, the house of 
African-Americans is buming 
down, only we can not smell the 
smoke because we are too busy 
trying to change one another. A 
house divided against itself 
cannot standd. It is essential that 
we accept the fact that the 
spirituality within the biack 
community is not homogenous. 
We, as brothers and sisters, must 
learn to accept each other for who 
and what we are and work 
together for our common good. 
As long as African-Americans 
continue to put their energy into 
being “right” as opposed to 
working together to fix what is 
wrong, as long as we continue to 
convince ourselves that only one 
method can solve our problems, 
our sins will never be forgiven, 
and our land will never be healed. 
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ORGANIZING THE PEOPLE: 
An interview with Bobby Seale, co- 
founder of the Black Panthers 


Bobby Seale, co-founder 
of the Black Panther Party, visited 
the campus of North Carolina 
Central University to deliver a 
Lyceum Series Lecture on 24 
January 1996. I interviewed 
Brother Seale along with Andre 
Vann, an adjunct instructor in the 
university’s history department, for 
30 minutes on WNCU 90.7 FM. 

Seale and Huey P. Newton 
founded the party in 1966 in 
Oakland, California. Seale said 
the Panthers grew out of the young 
black intelligentsia in that city. 
Malcolm X had just been 
assasinated, prompting young 
black activists to regroup. 

The Black Panther Party, 
at its peak — right after the 
assasination of Martin Luther King 
— reached a membership of over 
5,000 with 45 chapters nationwide. 
The party folded in August 1974, 
one month after Seale resigned 
from the chairmanship. 


Andre Vann: How did the Black 
Panthers start? What factors led 
to its development? 


Bobby Seale: First, we wrote the 
10-point platform and program. 
We wanted to simplify this plat- 
form. We did not want to write a 


long dissertation . . . sure we could 
articulate that stuff but not when 
you’re talking to brothers and 
sisters and you want to organize. 
We said we want full employment 
for our people, period. We want 
decent housing fit for human 
beings. We didn’t want to come 
into the community talking about 
“the basic socioeconomic structure 
and the adverse conditions that 
youre subjected to and considering 
particular sociological and psycho- 
logical factors against the back- 
drop of history.” Brothers would 
be talking about hey what is that 
dude talking about man. 

hate white people group. We were 
defining what we really despised, 
the oppression that we were 
subjected to, not the hating of 
white people. 


Andre Vann: How was the ten 
point plan created and how did it 
translate in terms of impacting 
the black masses? 


Bobby Seale: Me and Huey (P. 
Newton) wrote that in the War on 
Poverty office that night after 
everybody else was off work. The 
War on Poverty office was a multi- 
service center where I was em- 
ployed by the city government 
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BLACK PANTHER PARTY 
PLATFORM AND PROGRAM 


WHAT WE WANT ... WHAT WE BELIEVE 


1. We want freedom. We want power to determine the destiny of our 
black community. 


2. We want full employment for our people. 


3. We want an end to the robbery by the white man of our black commu- 
nity. 


4. We want decent housing, fit for shelter of human beings. 


5. We want education for our people that exposes the true nature of this 
decadent American society. We want education that teaches us our true 


history and our role in the present-day society. 
6. We want all black men to be exempt from military service. 


7. We want an immediate end to POLICE BRUTALITY and MURDER 
of black people. 


8. We want freedom for all black men held in federal, state, county and 


city prisons and jails. 


9. We want all black people when brought to trial to be tried in court by 
a jury of their peer group or people fromtheir black communities, as 
defined by the Constitution of the United States. 


10. We want land, bread, housing, education, clothing, justice and peace. 
And as our major political objective, a United Nations-supervised 
plebiscite to be held throughout the black colony in which only black 
colonial subjects will be allowed to participate, for the purpose of 
determining the will of black people as to their national desuny. 
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Bobby Seale: We came in talking 
about the end of police brutality 
and the murdering of black people. 
We’re talking about the end of 
exploitation of the black commu- 
nity by the white man, white racist 
capitalists. We want fair treatment 
in the courts and some juries of our 
peers. Then we wrote ten more 
points of what we believe, collat- 
eral points and summed it up with 
the first two paragraphs of the 
Declaration of Independence of the 
United States of America. 


We want fair treat- 
ment in the courts 
and some juries of 
our peers. 


Then we wrote some general rules 
of the Black Panther Party. I wrote 
a long book list because of all 
those books I had studied from 
1962 right on down to 1966. It 
was important to us, including the 
recent publication at that time, The 
Autobiography of Malcolm X. 
This is the kind of framework that 
we came up with. 

But our concept of all 
power to all the people grew out of 
this functional definition of power 
and was also related to us begin- 
ning to make a class analysis of the 
struggle. Besides just the race, 
repression, racist analysis, this was 
a Class analysis. So we came up 
with all power to all the people. 
We were not what you call a strict 
xenophobic organization. We 
were not a strict black nationalist- 


three blocks from my home. We 
would go down there a lot. I was a 
supervisor of nine or ten youths. I 
had gotten Huey a part-time job. 
That program that we put out 
there. We printed up a thousand 
copies, using government paper, 
government machines to start our 
organization and people under- 
stood it. 

Some people said if y’all 
can do something about that 
number 7 [stopping the police 
from murdering and shooting us], 
you’d really be doing something. 
Which is what caused us to 
understand how we could capture 
the imagination of black people. 
We needed to patrol these police. 
Remember Huey is in night law 
school a little over a year and half 
now at this point. So he started 
researching all the laws . . we 
enacted real programs. We had an 
employment program, legal aid 
service program, free buses to the 
prisons, we had the SAFE pro- 
gram—Seniors Agaisnt a Fearful 
Environment. We actually bused 
senior citizens, back and forth, to 
and from the bank with our vans to 
keep them from getting mugged. 
We told the young brothers if you 
jump on a senor citizen your but 
belongs to us. Other programs 
included: preventative medical 
health care, the sickle cell anemia 
testing program, free food program 
and we also related that also with 
black voter registration. It’s called 
unifying the black community vote 
in opposition to the racist power 
structure which manipulates our 
people. 


We had guns just to 
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defend ourselves because they [the 
police and racists] had already 
been beating up the peaceful 
demonstrators in this country in 
front of our faces for three or four 
years. So when it got to us we said, 
“We ain’t taking it. We’re going 
to have the same kind of demon- 
strations, the same kind of rallies, 
protests. But if you come down 
here thinking you’re going to 
intimidate us and shoot us, well 
we will defend ourselves.”” We 
were articulating this under a point 
of law. We’re not just going to 
jump up and shoot somebody. 
This was the kind of activity that 
was going on, but that was not 
printed. The media was trying to 
shape up people, shake up all the 
white folks. 


Victor Blue: What are the major 
similiarities and differences you 
see between young people today 
and in the 1960s? 


Bobby Seale: With us [in the 
1960s] you have to remember we 
had an ongoing high profile civil/ 
human rights protest movement 
that ranged from the ideological 
perspective of Malcolm all the way 
over to where Brother King was 
coming from... We also had a 
war going on [Vietnam]. Young 
black men were being drafted in 


The media was try- 
ing to shape up 
people, shake up all 
the white folks. 
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that war. We were pushed almost 
to 30 percent of the front line. So 
we had these issues that were 
immediate to us. We older people 
now have to create frameworks for 
the young people to plug into. 


Andre Vann; What event pro- 
pelled the Black Panthers into the 
national spotlight? 


Bobby Seale: I led a delegation of 
24 males and 6 females into the 
Califomia State Legislature on 
May 2, 1967, to read executive 
mandate #1. Its in my book Seize 
the Time. That was the event that 
gave us international notoriety. 


We Olde pc Opes 
have tocreate frame- 
works for the young 
people to plug into. 


We didn’t even expect it. We were 
like a social evolutionary accident. 
But that delegation—was an armed 
delegation with guns and law 
books, tape recorders. We had 
already been patrolling police for 6 
months under the law. Police 
couldn’t do nothing about it. We 
never had one shootout in the first 
year of the Black Panther Party 
because we had the law books and 
knew the law. The police realized 
that, our guns were not illegal. 

The California State Legislature in 
late May makes a law—after we re 
out six months—to say we 
couldn’t carry loaded weapons. It 
didn’t say you couldn’t carry a 
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weapon within city limits within 
150 feet of public property. 


Andre Vann: How do you want to 
be remembered? 


Bobby Seale: As a teacher. 
Somebody that’s trying to make 
some contributions to our continu- 
ing human liberation struggle. I 
want people to understand that I’m 
a revolutionary humanist. An 
African American revolutionary 
humanist. A white person can be a 
whatever ethnic group, revolution- 
ary humanist, a Native American, 
etc. Understand what the principle 
is all about. It is not about trying to 
create some all-black state that 
hates all white people. We live in 
an overdeveloped, fast-paced, 
computerized, scientific, techno- 
logical social order. 


I’m not scared of 
white folks, I don’t 
have to run you out 
of my country. 


We have to do what 
Nelson Mandela did. We need to 
take control of the political institu- 
tions through a ten-year period. 
They evolved step-by-step a decent 
standard of living for the people 
and created a United Southern 
African country and a whole new 
economic base. I’m not scared of 
white folks, I don’t have to run you 
out of my country. But what you 
have to do is you ain’t going to 
practice no racism, you’re not 
going to practice any more apart- 
heid, you’re not going to practice 


any more excessive exploitation 
when we take control. No I’m not 
scared of white folks. .. .If we 
evolve a future world of coopera- 
tion. It’s about revolutionary 
humanism. Re-evolving more 
politcial, economic and social 
justice power back into the hands 
of the people. 


Victor Blue: Can you critique the 
state of black leadership and 
organizations in 1996. 


Bobby Seale: I like that brother 
(Kweisi Mfume) . I like their 
(NAACP’s) recently announced 
program to register 8 million black 
brothers and sisters to vote. I think 
the NAACP is limited in a lot of 
ways in its approach. But it 
doesn’t mean that the history of the 
NAACP hasn’t made a profound 
contribution. People don’t know 
about... Roy Wilkins, the former 
head of the NAACP in our day, 
particularly after Fred Hampton 
was murdered, channeled a lot of 
money to the BPP legal defense. 
People don’t know this. People 
don’t know Sammy Davis Jr. 
donated money to us. They don’t 
know that Richard Pryor, Ossie 
Davis, Ruby Dee and all these 
brothers and sisters, plus a lot of 
progressive white folks like 
Marlon Brando and others, they 
donated money. They came up to 
see our real breakfast program, our 
real health clinic. We were 
feeding over 200,000 kids across 
this country. The police and J. 
Edgar Hoover were saying this 
breakfast program was a threat to 
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the internal security of America. 
People don’t know this. The 
NAACP is a very necessary part of 
the history of our struggle. That 
organization could get more grass 
rootsy. 


Messiah-type lead- 
ership is a pitfall. 


It needs to do that, in terms of 
bringing a lot more information 
about the info-based economy and 
new techniques and methodologies 
for social change. 


Victor Blue: What’s your critique 
of Louis Farrakhan and the 
Nation of Islam? 


Bobby Seale: Brother Louis 
Farrakhan . . . the most important 
thing he said at the Million Man 
March was he talked about the 
African American Economic 
Development Council. You have 
to understand the history of the 
Nation of Islam. The NOI was a 
xenophobic religious nationalism, 
it’s basically what the Nation of 
Islam evolved of through the 
leadership of the Honorable Elijah 
Muhammad in the early days. 
Malcolm X left. He created the 
(Organization of African American 
Unity) OAAU. 

First, he created the 
Muslim Mosque Inc. then he stood 
aside and said that’s my religion. 
Then he created the OAAU, the 
Organization of Afro-American 
Unity. Any group, any people, any 
black folks could work with this 
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organization—regardless of their 
religious persuasion, political 
persuasion, ideological persuasion. 
It was dealing with the concept of 
coalition politics, evolving out of 
some isolationist-type organiza- 
tion. The Honorable Elijah 
Muhammad didn’t even relate to 
black folks voting. The problem 
with that organization and others is 
that it has the messiah-type leader- 
ship character. Messiah-type 
leadership is a pitfall. In some 
cases it can be an intial organizing 
effort. 

Now what I have to give 
credit to is the Africn American 
Economic Devlopemnt Council. 
[It] consists of numerous black 
community organizations. It’s the 
same kind of focus now on eco- 
nomics, the coalition politicing 
with other organizations outside 
the NOI... I think most religions 
involve too much politics and 
perpetuate too much myth and 
confusion. If you notice my 10- 
point platform never played 
nobody’s religion. My religion. 
People ask me what it is: I’m a 
humanist, a revolutionary human- 
1St. 


I think most reli- 
gions involve too 
much politics and 
perpetuate too much 
myth and confusion. 
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arGumEnt 
rhEtoRic 


opposing forces: two super 
hero-like 

arms wrestling with the cold 
murky discords of life in a struggle 
to take the /ady and the money (its 
displeasures) to the crib for one 
evening and then you’re back 
where you started from. 


opposing forces: thousands of 
furious piqued people in 
dreadful rush 

hour traffic jam-packed, 

two Self-centered 

individuals (neither with a point) 
verbally yelling violent puissant 
vindictive fist in air creating 
engrossed rancorous animosity 
all trying to prove something. 


opposing forces: megalopolis 
sound twenty-four seven with 
resonant ambulance siren, 
malicious dogs barking, 
scrapping cats fighting, 
thunderous car-systems booming, 
lilliputian infants crying 
(mom isn’t home), adorable 
melodious birds singing 

in a Sadistic repulsive city 
struggling to exist 

mightier than the other. 


opposing forces: big vindictive 
king 

of jungle /ion fighting giggling 
sneaky hyena, striped ferocious 
but docile 

tiger stalking a scrumptious 
delectable antelope 


(but can’t catch it), large bass 

fish devours slimy dense 

worm doesn’t know 

what’s occurring gets hooked, then 
egotistical arrogant man eats bass 
gets full, sick, starts all over again. 


opposing forces: are enormous 
massive 

nature her perfidious tornados 
hurricanes blowing their defiled 
breath into town city state and 
dynamically picking up a pinto or 
cadillac car, white ivory clouds 
colliding into each other booming 
thunder, streaking lightening, 

wet brisk rain covering the im- 
mense earth, 

or meek tiny house too, giant 
obelisking 

washington monument skyscraper 
too, 

spike thrusting locomotive too, 
big gigantic commercial jetliner 
too 

“come on down buddy (out that 
blue and 

white shield), you can’t hide 
either, 

vertical towering califomia oak 
tree too, 

they all tussle to sustain founda- 
tion, 

but the fist of creation is too 
mighty. 


James Smith 
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Walk with me 


Keith Spencer 


Walk with me and listen 
to the lyrics of the birds. 
Pleasant, perfect, enchanting. 
Let me whisper 

in your ear a melody 
you'd love to hear. 

Listen to my words: 

soft, sweet and delightful. 
Perfect the lyrics, 

the words 

walk with me 

and listen. 


Kneeling to Time 


Christie Stancil 


caramel against chocolate; 

we bask in the warmth of our love. 
holding on at night 

to what morning will soon snatch away, 
leaving us to once again wonder 
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The Awakening 


Christie Stancil 
i hear the tam, tam, tam of drums 
echoing through the valley; 
the dead,dry 
valley, 
where my people slumber, 
sleep-walking silently 
like zombies in the night, 
eyes flung open, seeing nothing, 
not even the scorching, blaring sun, 
not even the light. 
but the drums beat on, 
each thump warning of the ensuing war. 
walriors, 
(tam) 
they are coming, 
(tam, tam) 
prepare to join the fight! 
and soon one million will line the mountain top; 
locust, blanketing the valley, 
blocking out the hypnotic sun. 
the thud of their feet will resound 
like the first crack of thunder 
before the mighty rains. 
drip 
drop 
the rains fall, 
sliding down the faces 
of a hardened people, 
melting the sleep out of the corners of their eyes, 
washing away the white, clinging dust 
to reveal shiny, 
beautiful,black skin. 
and it rains. 
REIGN! 
the drums, 
i can barely hear the drums 
for the chanting of my people 
People once in hibernation 
People now in charge of nations. 
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Wartime Fairy Tales 


An essay to school you on homosexuals in the military 


My friends, it is time that America had its long awaited wake up 
call and I am here to ring the bell. I am also here to rock the boat, to 
make waves in your sea of prejudice. I am here to shake your miscon- 
ception that America is home for only the White, christian, straight, 
male, to make you realize that we are the melting pot of the world and 
despite bias laws, ignorant views, and immature attitudes, I will become 
a respected addition to the mix. I am your father, your husband, your 
wife, your mother, your sister, your brother, your offspring, and your 
ancestors. I am that person who is brave enough to serve you on the 
battlefields of death and whom you throw stones at in this land of the 
free. I am all of those, and then I am gay and now I am here to tell you 
this: Wake up! 

My brothers and sisters, why are you stricken with homophobia? 
Do you not realize that this is a moral disese? I do not mean any harm. I 
do not mean to insult you. But when is the last time you opened your 
closet? Do it right now. Then see if you can dig your way out of the 
skeletons that surely fall at your feet. To put it bluntly, what I do in my 
bedroom does not concem you, nor does it concern how I protect you. 
So let's make a deal. Why don't you keep your nose out of my sex life 
and I promise not to point the finger at wrongdoings that crowd your 
past. Now, I realize that some people do not want me in the military 
because they are afraid I will attack them. Here's another wake up call: 
just because I'm gay does not mean that I'm a rapist or promiscuous or 
even desperate. So please, stop flattering yourself. I doubt I'd even want 
you. 

It seems as though history has a way of repeating itself. Asa 
Black male, I can relate to how Blacks who wished to serve in the 
military were treated in the past. Were people not afraid to fight with 
"shifty niggers that couldn't be trusted?" Somehow America overcame 
such twisted concepts. Well, you will have to do the same for me. I've 
been here all along, fighting amongst other young men desperate to stay 
alive. I've saved lives, survived battles, and won wars for an immoral 
country that doubts my moral standing. Excuse me, if I lowere your 
moral. That excuse is used as though war itself doesn't lower moral and 
as though you don't lower my moral by claiming that I can only die for 
you if I keep my sexual preference to myself. Why does such a minute 


aspect of my personality carry so much weight? Is this what Blacks said 
just Over a century ago? 
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Wartime Fairy Tales 


An essay to school you on homosexuals in the military 


You do not understand me. I don't know why because I am 
almost like you. You see me everyday, shake my hand, smile at me, do 
business with me, go out with me, and even marry me. And then you 
bash me because I am not just like you. You make laws against me 
because I will not conform, will not become a basher. Then the Presi- 
dent expects me to kiss his feet because he did not kick me out of the 
military altogether? Well, I have sad news for those who suffer from 
homophobia: that is not good enough. The struggle is on for those like 
me because a military man must have inner strength and I will deplete all 
of it, if necessary, in this battle on and off the lines. And just as I fight in 
the wars away from home to protect you, I will fight in this war at home 
to protect your brothers and sisters and everyone you know, or think you 
know. 

You underestimate me. You do not believe in me and what I can 
do. You do not think you can fight beside me because of whom I love. I 
do not think I can stop loving because of whom I fight beside. Do you 
not know that when it is down to you and me, fighting to keep other 
alive, our sexual preferences don't mean a damn thing. The only thing 
that matters is that I will continue to cover your back until either you or I 
lie dead. If this is all that matters, and truly it is, then why will you 
discriminate against me for whom I choose to love? What a superficial 
question sexuality becomes in the face of war. But America, unfortu- 
nately, is a superficial country. Your shallowness makes me bitter. 

In reading this, you may think I despise you. That is false. I 
only hate what you do to me. That is why I'm bitter. You would be 
bitter too if you died protecting a country that cared more about the sex 
of whom you loved, than about how well you served. Think about it. 


by Lieutenant N. Liten 
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Nubian Sister 


Rosalind Taylor 


With the passionate lips 

of an ebony pillow 

She whispers softly the enchanting 
melodies of my heart's desire. 


And with this thought of mind I dream. 

As we began to embrace 

each other I began to feel as 

light as the wind the middle of an Autumn day, 
and more delicate than warm silk. 


For I am truely the prey of a 
Nubian Sister, 
There is no greater love. 


For God has sent her from the bosom of Heaven to give 


beauty to the earth as the flowers of the summer. 


For she represents the air we breath and without her we 


cannot live... 


So as black men, we must not let her die, as we would 


our rainforest, but preserve her. .. 


For she holds the future within 
the palm of her hands 
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Blindness 


Chantell Wallace 


I wish the world were blind, 

and we, 

its chimes... 

ringing, all the time. 

I could not “alter public space," 

you would not bother to displace, for 
you could not see my face. 

Or my color for that matter, 

no more racial chatter; 

we could proceed up the ladder 

of unity, 

where everyone could agree, 

for the sake of a colorless humanity. 
But I can see and so can you, so our colors, 
often ring true, 

For sight is the sense of separating, 


me and you 
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To Those Struggling for Definition 


Alicia B. Williams 


A cause of constant strain, exploited by the idiots on your box, 
A natural enemy to innocence, with a power to deceive as it mocks. 


It often starts out slowly, unbeknown'st to the most observant eye, 
Leaving footprints across lands to never be retread, 
and it often makes me wonder why, 


God's great gift of life in all of its splendor 
brings experience through inexplicable pain. 


A friendship at its greatest point that seems it can 
never die, in that same instant, 
can go down the drain. 


Conflict makes one man 
an instrument 
in bringing about 
another's fall. 


Apprehension to love 
caused by a 
broken trust 
is the 

uncertainty 
known 
to all. 
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In Case You Didn't Know... 


Alicia B. Williams 


His lips? Like soft dark silk woven by 
the most royal craftsmen 
beneath a great China sky, 
brings a smile to my own. 


His strength? In his every 
magnificent stride, 
a doubter believes. 


I, alone in darkness, once strained to see 
Love 
wrestle with 
Pride 
for possession of my heart and soul 


Pride's resistance being great, 
Love turned his great form and loosened his grip, 


to counter Pride's madness with Reason 


I, fearing his departure, 
called his name and extended my hand. 


His amorous grin sealing my fate, 
I caught a glimpse of you. 
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Diva 


Kimberly Wonson 


Soft ebony strands perfectly aligned so that every lock falls 
gracefully without complaint 

Eyes deep with soulful mysteries from the past, enticing 
imaginations, seducing hearts with a glance 

Full, sensuous lips ripe with passion, settled in perfect curves 
prepared to invite a smile 

Shoulders angled just right to catch the curve in her back that 

is tailor-made to fit a man's fingertips 

Hips that roll ever so gently at her sides and flow right into 

an unconsious stream of legs for miles 

She steps into a room commanding quiet eyes with her presence 
Her royal air is illuminated as she glides past endless rows 

of masculinity, making heads swing and sway in synch with her 
caramel waves of motion, moving naturally; yet distinctly and 
purposefully 

She captures the attention of a full spectrum of admirers, 
looking on breathlessly as she disappears . . . blending into the 
splendor of her own beauty, only to make herself known again 


in your dreams. 
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Iam Woman 


Kimberly Wonson 


Like the tall, mighty oak majestically erect that stands 
relentlessly through centuries of changing seasons... 
I am Woman 
Like fertile soil that provides rich nutrients and promotes 
and sustains all that breathes life... 
I am Woman 
Like the orchids, the tulips, the roses, the dandelions that blossom 
and grow to compliment nature and grace the world with 
their beauty... 
I am Woman 
Like the rain that falls miraculously from the heavens to 
replentish and restore the earth... 
I am Woman 
Like the noon day sun that watches attentively over Cairo, 
Nairobi, Kenya... reflect and absorb my energy for... 
I am Woman 
Like valuable diamonds and gold from the mines of Africa, my 
rich heart and the love that abounds there is the most precious 
gift that you Blackman, could ever receive... 
original 
Mother of the Earth 
giver of life 
teacher 
healer 
nurturer 
protector 
guide 
Queen 
Blackie 
I am Woman! 
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January 


Kimberly Wonson 


In January the tears rushed painfully and relentlessly as if 
they had been anticipating some tragedy to set them free. 

In January my heart ached in an uncertain, frightened manner. 
I could hear the throbbing echoing through the emptiness in 
my soul. 

In January the snow fell without restraint. 

The ice weighed heavy on all that was breathing and swallowed 
up life. 

In January I lost my model of strength on the wings of a dove; 
flying off to the unknown, yet still empowering from within. 
In January I saw the seasons change in the blink of an eye; 
from spring to Summer to autumn to the dawn of a new day. 
Just one day short of a fortnight, one last whisper in the wind 
blew in January. 


Dedicated to the loving memory of my mother 
Veronica Wonson 
September 10, 1943 -- January 13, 1994 
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Eulogy: Don't Let the Sun Go Down 


Eric Hervies 


You took my hand with a firm grip 

As we Started the long and adventurous journey. 

You promised a journey full of thrills 

Of ecstacy, new insights and wonder. 

It was a joumey to the world of letters 

Of sentences, images, words, utterances. 

A world of bouquets of flowers made of words enchanting 
A world of golden words and of pages glittering. 
Child-like I was fill with excitement 

Heart and mind filled with delight. 

Before me words became enchanting and magical 

Before me vistas of beautiful words opened. 

There was awe, and a new wonder everywhere 

There was relish, and a new glow from words everywhere. 
Every step of the way was a dream 

It was the joy felt on a fresh new day. 

With you by my side an unknown mental vigor filled me up 
Strong to face the challenges and mental torture. 

The gleam in your eyes brightened the vistas 

All along the way the pavements shined with brilliance. 
Suddenly your firm, reassuring grip slipped 

Suddenly in the dark alley, I alone stood. 

Thought I heard a whisper 

Thought I saw a flicker. 

But all around me was total darkness, emptiness and void 
In anguish, confused and bewildered, I shivered. 

Quietly, out of the dark valley came the drums of lament 
Quietly, out of the deep mental agony came the lament. 
Don't let the Sun Go Down! 

But was it possible? . . . Is it possible? 

Damirifa! Dr. Mason. Due! Due! Due! 

Damirifa! Dr. Mason. Due! Due! Due! 


Damirifa! Due! Due! Due! is a Ghanian expression of sorrow. It 
literally means, "Rest in Peace! What sorrow! What sorrow! What 
sorrow! Rest in Peace, Dr. Ernest Mason. 
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Contributing Writers 


NAA'ILA IFE ASHEED is a senior in the English Department at North 
Carolina Central University. She is a lover of God, a wife, a mother and 
the owner of a business. She intends to create here own non-profit 
organization to provide mentors for low-income adult women. She 
places her life concerns into two main categories: primary and second- 
ary. All else is unnecessary. 


HAROLD A. BECKLES is a junior and an English major. He was born 
in Barbados in 1963. He holds an A.A. in Journalism and Mass Commu- 
nication from the College of the Bahamas, and is also a graduate of the 
Barbados Community College. He has worked as a junior newspaper 
reporter, and also as a law library clerk at the University of the West 
Indies' Cave Hill campus in Barbados. He began focusing more intently 
on poetry at the College of the Bahamas because the light was ideal 
there, and the sun played the muse willingly. 


BENNIS M. BLUE is a graduate of NCCU's English M.A. program. She 
will earn her Ph.D. in English literature from the Ohio State University 
this summer. The mother of a teenager, she was a Captain in the U.S. 
Armmy for several years. She is committed to God, family and higher 
learning. 


VICTOR E. BLUE is a graduate student in the History department at 
NCCU and a Southemer by birth. As the descendant of African and 
Native American ancestors, he has emerged from the Oppressed to give 
voice to the voiceless in his writing. A 1990 graduate of the UNC 
School of Journalism, Blue has pursued graduate studies in Black Studies 
and Mass Communication at the University of Tennessee, Ohio State 
University and at the University of Illinois. He has worked as a reporter 
for newspapers and wire services in North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois. God has blessed him in many ways. 


KORIE K. BURROW is a senior graduating in December 1996. She is 
active with the campus newspaper, and currently serves as poetry editor 
for Ex Umbra. After receiving her degree in English/media journalism, 
Ms. Burrow hopes to open a business with her father. 


A. DENISE CHISOLM was encouraged to write after the death of her 
great-grandmother, an educator. As an English major, she enjoys the 
freedom writing gives. After graduation she plans to explore a new 
realm of self expression in law school. 
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Contributing Writers 


CULVER CLARK is from Kansas City, Missouri and is a second-year 
student presently doing a co-op at IBM. He is majoring in computer 
information systems. His poetry is based on different life experiences 
and emotions associated with the different places he has lived. In the 
future, Clark says he would like to perform his poetry live to expand his 
audience. He has been writing for about seven years, but he didn't start 
sharing it until he came to North Carolina Central University. 


JAMES CLARK is an English major and co-editor of Ex Umbra. 
ALEJANDRO ELLIS is an editorial assitant for Ex Umbra. 


WARREN GREENFIELD is a freshman from Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, who enjoys writing, reading and public speaking. Warren uses 
poetry and writing as a means of expression in order to bring about a 
change of perceptions and actions performed by people. Warren is 
majoring in Psychology with a minor in English, and wants to be a 
psychologist and write about issues concerning people in the community. 


ERIC HERVIES is a native of Ghana, West Africa, and a graduate 
student in the English Department. He has taught for four years--three in 
Nigeria and one in Ghana. He was extremely devoted to writing, but 
became disenchanted when he lost a long manuscript. It was the passing 
of Dr. Mason that encouraged him to try writing again. 


ULYSSES S. HICKS was bor in Fort Myers, Florida, where most spare 
time was spent playing his favorite childhood game, football. Ulysses’ 
athletic talents earned him a scholarship to the University of Rhode 
Island. He went on to eam a bachelor of science and a minor in African 
American studies. This aroused his interest in literature and eventually 
led him to graduate school at NCCU to study English. 


BEVERLY LOPEZ PARRA was bom and raised in Utah to one of the 
first Hispano families to settle New Mexico in the late 1700s. She 
transferred to NCCU from the University of Utah in 1994, The junior 
English major plans to continue on in graduate school in Ethnic Studies. 


ANN-MARIE NICHOLSON is a native of Jamaica, but now resides in 
Queens. She's a 21-year-old junior majoring in English/media-joural- 
ism and contributing to the Campus Echo, Upon graduation she seeks 
employment with an urban radio station or a music magazine. 
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Contributing Writers 


CAMIKA ROYAL is a freshmen honor student from Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. She enjoys politics, reading, writing and public speaking. 
Camika has won numerous poetry and oratorical contests, one of which 
resulted in her visiting West Africa. She has a double major in English 
and Political Science, and aspires to be a writer by profession. 


JAMES SMITH is a graduate of NCCU working toward teacher certifi- 
cation. He experiments with different techniques in his poetry. 


KEITH SPENCER is a Health Education major who attends NCCU. He 
is also particularly interested in maternal/child health. He plans to begin 
work on a master's in Public Health. One of his apirations is to write a 
fictional book. 


CHRISTIE STANCIL is a junior English major with a concentration in 
media journalism. This Charlotte native plans to become a successful 
television journalist. Christie's extracurricular activities include Delta 
Sigma Theta, Ex Umbra, English Club and Sigma Tau Delta. She enjoys 
fitness and of course poetry writing. She is currently serving as assistant 
poetry editor for Ex Umbra. Her motto is: Always keep one finger 
pointed inward, two hands stretched outward, and both eyes looking 
upward. 


ROSALIND DEANNE TAYLOR has always enjoyed art, especially 
graphic art, throughout her years in high school. Lettering and illustra- 
tion have always been her specialties. Hopefully with the aid of the 
newest technology and the help of others who are where she wants to be, 
she can become a graphic artist. 


CHANTEL WALLACE is a poet from Fayetteville, North Carolina. 
ALICIA B. WILLIAMS is the editor of Campus Echo and an English 
major in the media-journalism concentration. As a recipient of the 1996 
Freedom Forum Fellowship, Ms. Williams will work at a Florida news- 


paper this summer. She lives in the Virginia Tidewater area. 


KIMBERLY WONSON is a poet from Forestville, Maryland. 
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Contributing Artists 


JAMILA RENE DAVENPORT is a second-year sophomore from 
Durham, North Carolina. She is majoring in visual communications and 
minoring inTheatre Tech. After graduating, she hopes to enter the 
commercial arts/advertising field. 


TROY EDLER is an art major at NCCU. He is from Clinton, Maryland. 


ALVIS GRIER is from Charlotte, North Carolina. He is a junior and a 
visual communications major. After graduation he plans to go into the 
field of visual arts. 


SEKOU J.B. GARGONNU is from Queens, New York. He is a 21-year- 
old visual communications major. He is owner of CUCHe DON man- 
agement and a member of Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity, Inc. He is in love 
with Nigerie Jones and hates ceramics. Sekou has been social affairs 
chairperson for the last two years and plans to run for Student Govern- 
ment Association president. The Gemini loves to have fun. 


NATASHA PARRISH is a visual communications art major from 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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